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“Don’t Be Unconscious; Join Our Ranks”: 
Psychology, Politics, and 
Communist Education 


Benjamin Harris 


In his autobiography, the political organizer Oscar Ameringer tells a story that 
illustrates how well Marxist politics and popular psychology can work together. 
Ameringer was stumping for the Socialist party in the poorest rural sections of 
Oklahoma in 1907, speaking off the back of horse-drawn wagons and in town 
squares—often playing his clarinet to draw a crowd. In Fort Townsend on a hot 
summer day, speaking to a crowd of ten men and four dogs, he encountered Jim 
Mooney, a young man whom he described as having piercing black eyes and 
carrying a role of copper wire. During a break in Ameringer’s talk, the young man 
explained that he was a hypnotist, magician-cum-telepath, and that he used the 
copper wire to make phrenological readings. 

After Mooney gave Ameringer an impressive demonstration of his skills at 
drawing a crowd and eliciting donations from it, the two became a successful team 
on the rural lecture circuit. In one popular routine, Mooney would use hypnosis to 
induce three poor sharecroppers to believe they were J. P. Morgan, John D. 
Rockefeller, and Andrew Carnegie, and to argue bitterly (and expansively) over an 
imaginary business deal in front of an amazed audience of fellow Okies. Bringing 
his subjects out of their hypnotic state, Mooney told his audience, “just as I had 
them hypnotized, so the capitalists have got you hypnotized into believing that all of 
you can become Rockefellers, Morgans, and Carnegies if you work hard and save 
your money.” He then introduced Ameringer as the man whose speech would 
provide a socialist “snap of the fingers,” waking the audience up from their 
capitalist-induced, political trance (Ameringer 1940, 251). 
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A charming feature of this story is the simplicity of the rhetoric, that is, the 
metaphor comparing political awareness and psychological consciousness. This 
simplicity, however, belies a sophistication both in the issues raised and in the 
educational technique used by Ameringer and his colleague. Unlike many socialists 
and communists in later years, these two had a native understanding of the psy- 
chology of the workers whom they hoped to convert. Drawing on that under- 
standing, they dramatized a set of questions that are ubiquitous in modern politics: 
What is the relationship of individual psychology to socioeconomic structures? 
How is the citizens’ political consciousness related to “the social order,” and how 
can we best understand the psychological component of political consciousness? 
Ameringer, as a socialist, believed there to be a relationship between workers’ con- 
sciousness and their role in the society’s productive relations. The message of 
his drama was that capitalism clouds the mind of the toilers; an implicit corollary 
was that capitalism depends upon clouded minds to endure beyond its natural 
lifespan. 

For the millions of American leftists who have shared this belief, popular 
education in psychology has been linked to the class struggle—either directly or 
indirectly. Occasionally the contribution of psychology was thought to be direct. In 
the late 1930s, for example, the Institute for Propaganda Analysis launched a 
national educational campaign on the psychology of rhetoric and persuasion, which 
they hoped would inoculate the citizenry against fascist propaganda and block a 
right-wing putsch. As explained in a Bronx high school play, ‘““Snow White and the 
Seven Propaganda Devices,” the Gullible Public (Snow White) was emotionally 
vulnerable to authoritarian propaganda and its ability to bypass normal cognition 
(“Analysis of Propaganda” 1939). Training in Critical Thinking (the play’s Prince 
Charming), however, could provide immunity against authoritarian manipulation 
by the media. Thus, applied psychology promised to thwart attempts by fascists 
(e.g., Father Coughlin) to gain a mass following in this country (Lee and Lee 1939). 

Further on the Left, one can also find occasional attempts by the Communist 
party to use psychological instruction to directly aid the class struggle—by develop- 
ing militant cadres. In the 1940s, for example, the Worker’s child-rearing advice 
column suggested that raising communist children required an appreciation of the 
psychological injuries of class society (Worker Board 1946). Similarly, an essential 
part of the Marxist-Leninist method of criticism and self-criticism was education 
about individual psychological weaknesses and how they reflect political-economic 
forces. In both cases, communists considered such psychopolitical consciousness- 
raising essential for the maintenance of healthy, productive activists in an in- 
creasingly hostile environment. 

Most often, however, leftists have expected psychological education to play a 
less direct role in transforming society. In the view of most Marxists during the 
1930s and ’40s, psychology was one of many scientific subjects that could only be 
fully developed after its reformulation according to dialectical-materialist specifica- 
tions. From this perspective, popularizing a Marxist version of psychology should 
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help win professors, psychotherapists, and other white-collar workers to the social- 
ist or communist movement. For them, the authority of Marxism would grow as it 
clarified previously misunderstood problems. 

Popular versions of Marxist psychology, activists hoped, would also draw 
liberals into coalitions for blocking the influence of reactionary forces within 
psychology and related professions. In the 1930s and °40s, these dual goals of 
recruitment and coalition building were pursued by a number of left white-collar 
caucuses, including the Medical Advisory Board of the Worker, the Psychologists 
League, and the Benjamin Rush [Psychiatric] Society (Finison 1976; Harris 1990a). 

Another promised contribution of popularized Marxist psychology has been to 
the general scientific education of the working class. As illustrated by Ameringer’s 
parable, workers are subject to illusions both social and scientific. Popularized 
science, socialists believed, would counteract these illusions. By popularizing 
materialist psychology, Marxists would make it harder for capitalists to confuse the 
toiling classes with antimaterialist ideas about subjects such as sex, instincts, 
telepathy, and intelligence. As an indirect contribution to the class struggle, en- 
hanced scientific literacy would help develop antibourgeois habits of mind (Brown 
1932; Daniels 1921). 

A final, indirect benefit of a popularized Marxist psychology has been its 
contribution of psychological metaphors to political thinking. Although this con- 
tribution was rarely acknowledged by socialist or communist educators, it is 
apparent in their discourse. For socialists early in the twentieth century, psychology 
contributed metaphors of awakening and liberated consciousness, just as biology 
and other sciences offered metaphors of cooperation and positive evolution (Mitman 
1990). Such was the origin of Oscar Ameringer’s promise of a “‘socialist snap of the 
fingers,” made to his audience of Oklahoma sharecroppers in 1907. 

Thirty to forty years later, psychology continued to be a source of political 
metaphors. In the hands of militant anticapitalists, images of the rich undergoing 
psychotherapy dramatized the essential (i.e., psychological) differences between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. A product of their social class, rich folk were 
portrayed as having the opposite traits of the class-conscious worker. As caricatured 
in antipsychoanalytic cartoons, the rich were weak, abnormal, dishonest, and 
superstitious—just the sort to be attracted by the pseudo-science and idealist 
philosophy of psychologists and psychotherapists. 

For those willing to acknowledge the psychodynamics of both workers and 
bosses, however, psychology continued to supply optimistic metaphors of awaken- 
ing into the 1930s and ’40s. Exemplifying this rhetorical tradition was the participa- 
tion of the Psychologists League in New York City’s May Day parades in the 
1930s. Not content to simply march as another white-collar contingent, they 
organized their own psychopolitical chants and slogans, with some improvised on 
the spot. Among the most popular were: “Don’t be Unconscious; Join Our Ranks,” 
“Build More Clinics; You’ll Need Less Prisons,” and “Fascism Is the World’s 
Worst Behavior Problem” (Morrow 1938; “The League Marches” 1937). 
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How’s Your Digestive System? 
New York, N. ¥. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

In the Science News Letter (a weekly summary of 
scientific developments) there appears this illuminat- 
ing item: 

“Children who cannot digest their food’ may later 
develop greed for food and their excessive greed for 
money, reports the famous psychologist, Professor Al- 
fred Adler, in the International Journal of Individual 
Psychology. Many money magnates have suffered 
from lifelong’ digestive disturbances, he points out.” 

Well, it seers we're finally on the road to nolving 
sll economic problems! What e@ triumph of actentific 
research! However, there's more in this than Prof. 


4 


Ader thinks. If s)) children were given adequate 
medical care, especially so far as eating is concerned, 
and if the quantity as well as the quality were ade- 
quate, we undoubledly would have a different sort of 
society. But, and this is probably news to Pro’. Adler. 
tbls aspect of the problem is only s symptom, and not 
the emuse. In order to guarantee proper feeding for 
everybody, we would have to do away with the eco- 
nomle and social (not digestive) system under which 
we live. We must substitute socialism for capitalism. 
HF. 


Figure 1. Letter to the editor appearing in the Worker, 1936 


Psychology and the History of the Left 


Recapturing such moments in the history of the Left is difficult. One reason is 
that historians rarely study Marxist education, of which psychological instruction 
was a part. For politically conservative historians, Marxist education is in- 
distinguishable from other revolutionary activities such as propaganda and agita- 
tion. Thus, unsympathetic histories of communism ignore activists’ sometimes 
conflicting roles as educators, organizers, and propagandists. For those friendly to 
the Left, education can be a less attractive topic than the history of high party 
officials and decisionmaking bodies, or of local groups of rank-and-file members. 
Rarely does one encounter historical writing with an appreciation of the mid-level 
Left institutions relevant to Marxist education, such as forums, speakers bureaus, 
people’s schools, and the pedagogical function of the Left press. 

Educational uses of psychology are also neglected by historians because they 
involve psychology rather than political economy or history. Since socialists and 
communists engage in struggles that are primarily political and economic, the 
psychological components of their work often go unnoticed. For those who view 
psychology as nonmaterialist or epiphenomenal, history that attends to psycholog- 
ical issues runs the risk of becoming nonmaterialist history. Thus histories of Left 
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education tend to downplay the importance of psychologists and psychological 
topics. As did Left periodicals from the 1920s through the 1950s, histories of 
communism and socialism traditionally underreport the psychological interests and 
involvements of activists, both leaders and the rank and file. 


The Mind of Earl Browder 


Activists themselves were rarely so dismissive of psychological factors. Consid- 
er, for example, the 1945 removal of Earl Browder as head of the U.S. Communist 
party—a key event in the history of American Communism (Isserman 1982). Once 
party leaders decided that Browder must go, both they and the average member 
were confronted by two difficult questions. First was the problem of why Browder 
had strayed from Marxism. What made him lose what the party had long character- 
ized as brilliant political judgement and unbreakable ties to the working class? The 
second, related question was why it took the other leaders so long to notice and to 
object to Browder’s doctrines—now recognized as revisionist and un-Marxist. 

Of the official explanations, one of the most influential was Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn’s speech to the National Committee. In it, she repeatedly cited psychological 
reasons for both Earl Browder’s behavior and her own. Browder’s flaw, she 
explained, was his “mental isolation and arrogance, [albeit] unconscious,” when 
confronted with demands from Moscow and the party leadership for a change in 
strategy. Having discovered this “key to unlock the mind of Earl Browder,” Flynn 
next explained why she and other party leaders had deferred to Browder so long. “I 
can say quite frankly that I had a sort of inferiority complex” about the top 
leadership, she confessed, due to their seniority in the party. Those leaders, in turn, 
were “fastened to Comrade Browder’s mental apron strings,” and used their author- 
ity to bring others “under . . . the influence of Comrade Browder” (Flynn 1945, 
612, 613, 617). 

Although Gurley Flynn’s psychologizing may seem odd for a Communist offi- 
cial, it appears to have been well received by the new party leadership (Isserman 
1982). Away from the CP’s New York headquarters, it also gave encouragement to 
those who had long promoted the psychological education of communists. The 
result was at least one public analysis of Browder in Adlerian terms as a “self-willed 
individualist” who elicited “oversubmissiveness” in most party members. In a letter 
published in the New Masses, the West Coast psychotherapist Cavendish Moxon 
coupled this assessment with a recommendation that Earl Browder undergo “con- 
structive psychotherapy” to curb his “autocratic assertiveness.” “If the National 
Committee had been psychologically on its toes when it first saw the signs of 
[Browder’s] imbalance,” Moxon suggested, “it would have brought pressure on him 
to get expert help as a condition for continuing to hold his job” (Moxon 1945). 

What makes this advice significant is both its content and its author’s prominence 
as a therapist and psychological educator for leftists. A British émigré who had been 
psychoanalyzed by Otto Rank, Cavendish Moxon had by 1945 become one of the 
most sought-after psychotherapists for communists in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
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He was also a popular teacher at the California Labor School, offering courses such 
as “Psychology and the Social Order” and “Marriage and the Family.” At the Labor 
School and in the pages of the Marxist journal Science and Society, Moxon chided 
the psychoanalytic establishment for its simplistic politics and Communist officials 
for their simplistic psychology. 

Similar to the British left-Laborite Reuben Osborn, Moxon applied psy- 
choanalysis both to social problems and to the internal workings of left political 
parties (Moxon 1936-37, 1942-43, 1947-48; Osborn 1937). His acceptance by 
leftists, their press, and the California Labor School suggests that his message was 
as popular in the 1940s as he himself is forgotten today. As with Oscar Ameringer, 
Moxon’s successful straddling of the border between psyche and society illustrates 
the ways in which Left political parties and their institutional forms have been 
shaped by the psychological interests of their members, leaders, and sympathizers. 


The Role of Psychology in Marxist Education 


To chronicle the relationship of psychology to Marxist education, it is necessary 
to move beyond anecdotes and systematically study left educational institutions 
such as the press, forums, schools, and popular entertainments. As part of a larger 
history of Marxism and psychology, I look at one venue in which the organized left 
interacted with psychologists and psychological theories: schools affiliated with the 
Communist party, USA. 

Beginning in the early 1920s, Communists, sympathetic academics, artists, and 
unionists established and ran their own schools in major U.S. cities. Called various- 
ly “workers” schools” or “people’s schools,” these leftist community colleges 
enrolled tens of thousands of students nationally and provided both political educa- 
tion and an alternative culture for students and faculty. In their three decades of 
existence, their evolution was synchronized with the communist movement from 
which they drew support. Beginning in the sectarianism of Third Period Commu- 
nism, they developed toward the multiclass inclusiveness of the Popular Front, then 
to the class cooperation of Browderism, finally to return to sectarianism and 
isolation as the Cold War developed. In each period, political ideology and repre- 
sentations of psychology were intertwined. 


Workers’ Schools (1923-1943) 


Apart from special schools for full-time cadres, formal communist education 
began in the United States with the party’s founding of “workers’ schools” in a 
dozen cities between 1923 and 1935 (Levin [?] 1935). In doing so, the CP drew 
upon traditions of working-class education that had gone before, but attempted to 
differentiate its schools from all competitors and precursors. When the New York 
Workers’ School opened in 1923, those competitors were: traditional universities, 
the Socialist party’s Rand School, and a national network of labor schools, such as 
Brookwood Labor College. 
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Education 
with a Kick 
in it | 


Figure 2. Cartoon from Labor Age, expressing the educational philosophy of the Brookwood 
Labor School 


In its early years, the New York Workers’ School differentiated itself from 
traditional universities by emphasizing its students’ seriousness, working-class 
orientation, and militancy (Gettleman 1988). It also stressed its faculty’s sharing of 
student commitments and their orientation to social change. In contrast to the usual 
academics, the Workers’ School described its 


teaching staff [as] composed of instructors whose qualifications include not only sound 
theoretical training, but also extensive and varied experience in the labor movement. A 
basic principle underlying the teaching at the Workers School is the unity of theory and 
practice (Workers’ School [New York] 1937, 3). 


Differentiating communist education from that of socialists was more problemat- 
ic. At the Rand School, for example, the predominantly working-class students 
could enroll in a variety of programs. There was a full-time set of courses for 
members of Socialist unions and fraternal organizations. There were also lecture 
courses for the general public, SP members, and for full-time students to take as 
electives. A third type of offering, developed in the 1940s, was in-service training 
courses that teachers and public employees could take for promotion, certification, 
and advancement (Cornell 1976; Schwartz 1984). At labor schools such as Brook- 
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wood, offerings were similar to those of the Rand School in the 1920s. Students 
could choose from core courses in the social sciences, such as political economy, 
and electives such as philosophy and psychology.! 

One difference between the Rand School and the workers’ schools was the 
latters’ greater optimism, despite their initially smaller enrollments.* Another was 
the students’ differences on the political questions of the day, correlated with their 
different union affiliations and involvement with mass organizations. A third 
difference, visible in the various workers’ schools’ materials both unpublished and 
published, is the Communists’ consistently more militant tone. They were more 
militant about their external political work, and about what one might call the 
politics of pedagogy (Pacific Coast Workers’ Summer School 1928). 

Even after the apocalyptic vision of the Third Period was revised, the language of 
communist schools expressed much more of a “to the barricades” attitude than that 
of the socialists, as the CP moved into its United Front (1933-35) and then Popular 
Front (1935--39) periods. In Boston in 1935, for example, plans for the fourth year 
of the local workers’ school spoke in military terms of “‘the class battle lines that are 
now forming in the United States.” The party’s school, it was explained, had two 
ways that it could help fill the “breach” that had developed in the workers’ lines of 
defense against fascism. First, it could “develop the class consciousness of the 
masses”; second, it would “train [party] leaders and cadres who will be armed with 
the Marxist-Leninist Theory” (Levin [?] 1935, 2). 

As the party committed itself to the building of the Popular Front, its schools 
softened their image and rhetoric but maintained the basic goal of educating both 
cadre and periphery. The latter category, however, now included members of the 
middle classes, whose educational interests might be less focused on working-class 
militancy. Thus the name of the Boston Workers’ School was changed to the 
Progressive Labor School, and its goals became successively “Education for Unity 
against War and Fascism” (1937), “Education for Unity towards Peace and Prog- 
ress” (1938), and “Marxist Education for the People” (1939). Similarly in Chicago, 
by 1936 the Workers’ School was expressing a desire to “draw progressives from all 
walks of life into its classes for a scientific appraisal of current trends as well as for a 
basic analysis of the present social order.” 

Given their origins and initially small enrollments, it is not surprising that 
workers’ schools’ catalogues reflect no courses in psychology, per se, before the 
Popular Front period began in 1935. In New York in 1927-28, for example, the 
“American mind” was studied from an exclusively sociological perspective, and 
then only as a single lecture in an advanced party training course. The course 
“Problems of Working-Class Children,” which would later be taught from a psycho- 
logical perspective, was approached purely politically in 1926-27, as sug- 


1. See, for example, the folder “Curricula,” in Box 3 of the Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women 
Workers Papers, American Labor Education Service Collection, Wisconsin State Historical Society, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

2. On the deficiencies of the Rand School, see Hansome (1929). 
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gested by lecture titles such as “How to Fight the Boy Scouts and Other Bosses 
Organizations.” Practical psychology was, however, taught implicitly in public- 
speaking courses and in courses such as “Methods for Teaching [Young] Pioneers” 
(Workers’ School [Los Angeles] 1934). 

In the mid-1930s the curricula at workers’ schools underwent a small but 
noteworthy change with the addition of two subjects that included psychology as a 
significant component: science and medicine. Science was taught in New York, 
Chicago, and Boston, applying Marxist philosophy and historiography to the 
development of various sciences including experimental psychology and psy- 
choanalysis. Thus, when the Workers’ School in Chicago offered “Science in the 
Modern World” in 1938, the seventh week was devoted to behaviorism, Gestalt 
psychology, and recent social psychological theories. The eighth week examined 
“Freud and Marx” and was critical of the allegedly idealist and procapitalist basis of 
psychoanalysis. 

In contrast with this fairly philosophical approach to science, medicine was 
taught on a more practical level beginning in the mid-1930s. This was done in 
courses such as ‘Workers’ Health” (in Los Angeles) “Health and Hygiene for 
Workers” (in New York and Boston), or simply “Health and Hygiene” (in New 
York). As members of the John Reed Club had once taught “Revolutionary Art and 
Literature,” courses in medicine and public health were now taught collectively by 
groups of sympathetic local physicians. 

In New York, sympathetic health professionals (dentists and physicians) orga- 
nized themselves into the Medical Advisory Board of the Daily Worker and 
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Figure 3. Cartoon appearing in the New Masses, 1938 
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attempted to educate the public in many different venues. They taught at the 
Workers’ School, published the journal Health and Hygiene, wrote an advice 
column in the Worker, and organized public forums on special topics. Of the topics 
discussed in these different arenas by the Advisory Board, those related to psychol- 
ogy were among the most popular. In the summer of 1936, for example, the Board 
sponsored a forum on the relation of Marxism to psychoanalysis that evoked so 
much interest that it had to be held at the Hotel Delano rather than the Workers’ 
School. Even there, a thousand people were turned away for lack of space. At 
approximately the same time, the health and hygiene lecture series and the Workers’ 
School course on medicine began to include psychiatrists discussing “Sex and the 
Social Order,” “Sex Problems in Modern World,” and “Sex Problems of Our Day” 
(Finison and Moore 1977; “Our Magazine Expands” 1936; ‘How Interested Are 
You?” 1936; “Toward Health Education” 1935). 

The next step in the liberalization of the workers’ school curricula occurred less 
than a year later, in spring 1937, with the addition of a separate course in 
psychology. Social psychology was taught at the New York school for the next year 
and a half, and was followed by the addition of abnormal psychology to the 
curriculum of the Philadelphia Workers’ School in 1939. Judging from course 
catalogues, these two offerings provide the first of many illustrations of the divers- 
ity of viewpoints held by teachers at party schools. 

In New York, social psychology was taught by the pseudonymous Richard Gley, 
a virulent critic of all contemporary theories of psychology, particularly psy- 
choanalysis. Gley, apparently an academic psychologist, seems to have devoted his 
course to the debunking of psychologists’ “reactionary” attempts to understand 
social phenomena such as “war, fascism . . . sex differences . . . crowds and 
leadership” (Gley 1939a, 1939b, 1939c, 1939-40). By contrast, in Philadelphia 
Albert Cohen taught abnormal psychology with seeming sympathy for psy- 
choanalysis, while stressing the relation of mental illness to social factors. 

Such divergence of approach toward psychoanalysis was consistent with the 
diversity of psychological opinions in Marxist and Communist publications from 
the mid-1930s through the 1940s. As was the case with these extracurricular 
sources, differences in course content seem to be attributable more to personal and 
disciplinary factors (e.g., whether the author was a clinician or not) rather than to 
political decisions or the party line. 

This is not surprising in light of the increasingly eclectic composition of the party 
and its periphery. For those attracted to communism for its humanist message and 
its offer of a planned society, psychology offered promise rather than threat. Such 
was the sentiment expressed by an essay praising psychology in the newsletter of 
the Young Communist League (YCL) at Barnard College in New York. Psycholo- 
gists, the author explained, help individuals adapt and adjust to changes in society; 
what could be changing more than the United States in the 1930s? In the future, 
psychology would contribute to a “scientifically planned” classless society of the 
future. Addressing the issue of Left pedagogy, the writer concluded, 
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The life of a future psychologist can not be confined to four college walls. His interest 
in people must lead him to educate those who need it, to fight the growing forces of 
reaction and to work toward an economically secure, truly democratic society (“Psy- 
chology and the YCL” 1937). 


The School for Democracy (1941-44) 


For those willing to “educate those who need it” and “fight the growing forces of 
reaction,” 1941 was an important year. With the German invasion of the Soviet 
Union, the isolation caused by the party’s antiwar stand mostly ended. Then, with 
the U.S. declaration of war, the party mobilized to provide the best wartime 
fighters, both at home and abroad. For communists, such newfound politi- 
cal opportunity was equalled by the challenge of repairing the damage caused by 
the Soviet-German pact and by the growing strength of anticommunism in govern- 
ment. 

In the area of communist educational work, events in New York best represent 
this combination of challenge and opportunity and show how the party creatively 
responded to changes in membership and political conditions. It did so through the 
School for Democracy, founded in 1941 while the New York Workers’ School was 
still in operation and closed at the end of fall 1943 when workers’ schools across the 
country were transformed into people’s schools. For the periodization of the 
CPUSA, the dates of the School for Democracy are significant: its beginning 
marked the party’s reentry into the mainstream of Left activism and its closure 
coincided with Earl Browder’s steering the party into the mainstream of bourgeois 
politics (isserman 1982; “White Collars Don’t Wilt” 1942). 

The School for Democracy began as a project of faculty and staff recently purged 
from New York schools, primarily the City College of New York (CCNY). In its 
initial announcement of courses in fall 1941, the school described its faculty as 
“tempered in the struggle to maintain and extend academic freedom . . . champions 
of the rights of the people.” At the School for Democracy, these victims of the 
previous year’s Rapp-Coudert hearings were soon joined by sympathetic in- 
tellectuals and faculty from the New York area; together they offered a range of 
courses much closer to the curriculum of the New School for Social Research than 
that of the New York Workers’ School. 

In psychology, the school opened with three courses, two of which were taught 
by Walter S. Neff, a thirty-year-old former CCNY instructor who was known for 
his activism both within and outside of psychology. As a psychologist, he had been 
active in the Psychologists League, a combined Socialist-Communist professional 
caucus of the Popular Front style. In the larger political realm Neff had served as 
executive secretary of American Peace Mobilization, a CP-dominated antiwar 
organization; after the war he became director of the Southside branch of Chicago’s 
Abraham Lincoln School (“Pickets Picketed” 1941; “Psychologists League Discus- 
sion” 1941). 

Based on Neff’s contributions to the Psychologists League, it seems likely that 
his course “The Use and Misuse of Mental Measurement” was antihereditarian and 
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antieugenicist rather than antipsychological. Similarly, his survey course, “Psychol- 
ogy and the Social Order,” seems to have shown more tolerance of contemporary 
psychological theories than did the teaching of “Richard Gley” at the Workers’ 
School. On the key question of the validity of psychoanalysis, Neff criticized Freud 
for his inconsistencies and philosophical errors rather than rejecting psychodynamic 
theories out of hand (Hertzman and Neff 1939; Neff 1938). 

Soon, the School for Democracy’s curriculum and faculty expanded. In psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry, the school offered courses by sympathetic clinicians and 
academics who had not been part of the CCNY purge and who would later comprise 
the core of the Jefferson School’s faculty. As would be the case during the early 
years of the “Jeff School” (as it was known), psychology and psychiatry teachers at 
the School for Democracy came from divergent backgrounds and held divergent 
views on theoretical issues. 

One example of this theoretical diversity was a social worker, author, and 
psychotherapist named Francis Bartlett, later the center of a heated Marx-Freud 
debate at the Jefferson School. Unlike the stereotyped anti-Freudian Communist, 
Bartlett believed that much of psychoanalysis could be used to construct a di- 
alectical materialist psychology, once it was stripped of the idealist baggage that it 
carried with it from its nineteenth-century origins. Despite the hostility of many 
prominent Communists in the United States to the mention of anything positive 
about Freud or psychotherapy, it was Bartlett’s more balanced views of psy- 
choanalysis that had appeared in the recently founded, independent Marxist journal 
Science and Society. It was also Bartlett’s respectful obituary for Freud that 
appeared in the New Masses in 1939 and was echoed by the editors’ comment that 
Freud had “furnished a scientific psychological basis for many of the postulates of 
progressive social movements” (Bartlett 1938-39, 1939). 

Adding to the ideologically tolerant atmosphere, regular lectures were sup- 
plemented by guest presentations by well-known non-Marxist social scientists, 
including Ruth Benedict, Karen Horney, and Gregory Bateson. While diversity of 
opinion was welcome, the School was serious about its role of building the 
antifascist movement. Outside the classroom, this meant creating an alternative, 
socialist culture for faculty and students. The vehicles for this were school dances, 
parties, plays, a student council, a summer camp-school, and student-faculty 
discussions called “Interpretations” or “Interpretations Please” (School for Democ- 
racy 1943). 


People’s Schools on the Rise (1944-48) 


When New York’s School for Democracy closed at the end of 1943, it was due to 
success rather than failure. In 1944, changes in the Communist party led to a 
nationwide adoption of the ideologically relaxed, socialist-populist style of educa- 
tion that had been practiced for three years in New York. By the time that the 
Communist party dissolved itself into the Communist Political Association in the 
spring of 1944, the half-dozen workers’ schools in the United States had been 
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Figure 4. Ad for the Jefferson School in the Worker, 1946 


transformed into what could be generically termed “people’s schools”: the Sam 
Adams School of Social Science (Boston), the Abraham Lincoln School (Chicago), 
the Ohio School of Social Sciences (Cleveland), the People’s Educational Center 
(Los Angeles), the Walt Whitman School (Newark), the Philadelphia School of 
Social Science and Art, the Thomas Jefferson School of Social Science (New 
York), the California Labor School (San Francisco), and the Seattle Labor School.? 

For the next four years these schools flourished, and as they did psychology 
flourished within their curricula. Later, psychology would suffer more than other 
subjects when the Cold War hardened the ideology of both the Left and Right. But 
in the heady years of the mid-1940s, psychology and psychiatry received more than 
their proportionate share of popularity and administrative tolerance. 

Goals. Overall, the philosophy of the people’s schools was an extension of that 
adopted by workers’ schools after the Soviet Union entered World War II. Then it 
was hoped that education would strengthen the resolve of those fighting against the 
Axis and would create the best conditions for pursuing the war. At home, this meant 
an emphasis on the psychology of democratic social engineering. Social groups, it 
was believed, could learn how to inoculate themselves against fascism through 
discussion of collective goals, whether the groups were elementary school students 
or production workers. Popularized antifascist psychology could also strengthen the 
family and help resolve racial and industrial conflicts during wartime.* 


3. For an example of the mechanics of this transition, see Robinson (1943, 1944). In the case of Boston, 
the school’s immediate precursor was the United Labor School (Fletcher 1944). 

4. For instance, as taught in the People’s Education Center’s extension course at the Beverly-Fairfax 
Community Center, “The Question of Race” (FBI 1944). 
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By the mid-1940s these democratic goals had been expanded to include prep- 
aration for postwar society. This meant workers and their allies relearning how 
to aggressively pursue the democratic ideals of wartime in the face of postwar 
shortages, unemployment, and assaults from the right wing. If the reactionaries 
were kept at bay, it was hoped, a new psychology of cooperation could de- 
velop with benefits for all. In the words of the California Labor School's cata- 
logue, 


We teach so that all men and women may realize themselves. We teach so that [all will 
unite] to become an intelligent force in unbreakable group action . . . so that every 
living man and woman will recognize the dignity of every other living man and woman 
on earth. 


Politically, this meant that the psychology of divisiveness and national chauvin- 
ism could be analyzed and resisted if it reasserted itself. Locally, industrial conflicts 
and possible racial tensions were expected as soldiers returned to a limited number 
of jobs. Personally, familial conflict was anticipated as servicemen returned to 
families in which women’s roles had changed and in which children might not be 
receptive to military discipline. For progressive educators, courses in clinical 
psychology and psychiatry, social psychology, and related areas could easily be 
converted—as war machinery was converted—to address such postwar social prob- 
lems. Thus psychology was expected to help in the task of social readjustment, 
made necessary by the changed world and national scene.> 

A related goal for people’s schools was to reestablish ties between the left-labor 
movement and the artists, scientists, and intellectuals who had been away during the 
war. School administrators attempted to do this by recruiting ‘intellectual workers” 
to school faculties, and by attracting them to courses and forums—as members of 
the audience. Thus the people’s schools continued the traditional approach of 
workers’ education: to educate and organize simultaneously. 

New, however, was the attempt to reach beyond the usual circles of unionists and 
political activists to the average housewife and wage worker (“People’s School” 
1944). As the Jefferson School’s Howard Selsam explained, each major city should 
have 


A People’s University . . . a center of learning in which, without special requirements 
for getting in or special achievements for getting out, any American adult with normal 
intelligence can acquire in his leisure evenings the knowledge and culture requisite for 
the citizens of a democracy . . . [where] the house painter who has just painted the 
building will study in a class with the doctor, dentist, lawyer or businessman, with the 
housewife or office worker, the men from the shipyards and the shop benches (Selsam 
1945). 


5. For example, the Seattle Labor School’s “Psychology and the Social Scene” offered “the application 
of psychological data to problems of American life—including the problems of democratic leadership 
and the roots of race prejudice.” 
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Figure 5. Photo of registration lines at the Jefferson School, from the Worker, 1947 


Courses and Faculty. In the years 1944-48, psychology faculty at people’s 
schools were the sort of mix you might expect for a period stretching from the “War 
against Fascism” to the Wallace campaign. Politically they were a mixture of 
sympathetic liberals who wanted contact with working-class students, antifascists 
willing to struggle with the Right over who controls the war (and ensuing peace), 
Stalinist zealots eagerly pursuing first Browderism and then Fosterism, and rank- 
and-file Communists trying to contribute to a dialectical materialist explanation of 
individual behavior. In their professional training they were equally diverse: sym- 
pathetic psychiatrists with traditional hospital affiliations; academic psychologists 
both in and out of universities; therapists with training in psychology or social work; 
public school teachers; and party functionaries with degrees in philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, or education. 

Each city had a slightly different mix of teachers. New York attracted a psy- 
chology/psychiatry group that was unrivalled in its size, in the members’ visibility, 
and in their ability to maintain careers as both activists and intellectuals. Best 
known to readers of Left periodicals were Joe Wortis, Joe Furst, and Francis 
Bartlett, two psychiatrists and a social worker who spent almost twenty years 
(1938-56) debating the politics of psychoanalysis (Harris 1978). In the early years 
of the Jeff School they shared teaching duties with a half-dozen psychologists, a 
number of whom had collaborated since the 1930s in professional caucuses and 
Popular Front organizations and some of whom had taught at the School for 
Democracy. 

Soon after the Jeff School opened, these local academics and clinicians formed 
the Benjamin Rush Society, a new, extracurricular organization reminiscent of 
interwar groups of Marxist psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers. In 
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keeping with the style of the time, the society was named after an American patriot 
and was intended to be a forum for dialogue among politically committed clinicians, 
including a number of Marxist students and faculty at the New York Psychoanalytic 
Institute. Beginning in 1945 the Rush Society held regular discussion meetings, and 
by 1948 had started its own journal and was sponsoring well-attended forums at the 
Jefferson School where Marxism and Freudianism were debated. 

Later, ideological differences split the group into factions and closed the journal 
after only one year’s publication. But in the mid-1940s the New York psychology 
and psychiatry faculty disagreed over Freud and Marx in a comradely manner, aired 
their differences in the New Masses, and competed for adherents among the newly 
demobilized mental health professionals who had been radicalized before World 
War II and were close to the Communist party (Harris and Brock 1991). 

After New York, San Francisco’s California Labor School seems to have been 
next in size, at least in regard to psychology. At the same time, its faculty and 
courses contrasted dramatically with those at the Jefferson School. Either because 
of the lack of cadres in the relevant professions or because of the school’s greater 
ties to the labor and liberal communities, psychology and psychiatry courses were 
rarely taught by a single individual. Instead, they were usually coordinated by a 
local psychotherapist with a different guest lecturer each week. The resulting list of 
affiliated teachers includes many nationally prominent academic psychologists and 
psychoanalysts, such as Erik Erikson, Nevitt Stanford, Jean MacFarlane, Mary 
Cover Jones, Norman Reider, Emanuel Windholz, and J. S. Kasanin. 

When taught by one person, Labor School courses were most often popularized 
treatments of topics such as the psychology of creativity, sexual relations, “the art 
of marriage,” and how parents could avoid passing their “maladjustments” to their 
children. In the hands of teachers such as Cavendish Moxon—author of the New 
Masses letter recommending psychotherapy for Earl Browder—these subjects were 
analyzed from an eclectic left-Freudian perspective. The rise in juvenile de- 
linquency, for example, could be linked to the sexual and social frustrations caused 
by distorted family relations under capitalism. By contrast, Soviet society was 
praised for addressing both the conscious and unconscious needs of its citizens. To 
neo-Freudians such as Moxon, social programs in the USSR were both materially 
and psychoanalytically correct, as when mass organizations promoted peace by 
providing “abundant outlets for non-military aggressiveness” (Moxon 1936-37). 

Few people’s schools had psychology faculty as theoretically eclectic as Moxon, 
but as a group they presented a wide range of approaches with psychoanalysis well 
represented. From school to school, course contents depended on the tastes of 
individual instructors; overall they presented an implicitly materialist version of 
what otherwise might be taught by a left-liberal psychologist at the New School for 
Social Research.® 


6. This can be seen in course syllabi; typically they featured readings from fairly mainstream texts, 
supplemented by Marxist classics and articles from Science and Society. 
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In Philadelphia, local psychiatrists and the school’s director—a former advertis- 
ing executive—taught psychology from what appears to have been a neo-Freudian 
perspective. In Los Angeles the People’s Education Center had a psychologist as 
one of its educational directors and offered psychoanalytically informed courses 
such as “Psychology of Everyday Living” and “Psychology for the Actor” (the latter 
presented at the Hollywood Extension). Teaching such subjects was a psychology/ 
psychiatry faculty dominated by psychotherapists. By 1948 it consisted of a promi- 
nent émigré Freudian, a clinical social worker, a child psychoanalyst who had 
worked with Kurt Lewin, and a former experimental psychologist at UCLA who 
had left academics and become a clinician (Leonard 1942).7 

In Boston, psychologists had even greater influence, serving as both the director 
and associate director of the Samuel Adams School of Social Studies. The director 
was Harrison Harley, head of the Philosophy and Psychology Department at 
Simmons College and a stalwart of local progressive causes such as opposition to 
loyalty oaths and U.S.-USSR friendship. Old-fashioned in his manners but a 
popular instructor, Harley had spent thirty years as a teacher and consultant in labor 
and social reform movements before helping found the Adams School. After 
working in a Pennsylvania steel mill as a boy, he lived at Hull House in the 1910s 
while serving as juvenile court psychologist and completing a graduate degree in 
psychology. Moving to Boston in the early ’20s, he was an instructor at the first 
workers’ school in the United States and later at the Bryn Mawr Summer School for 
Women Workers (Bein 1947b; Bryn Mawr 1925; Davis 1991; “Does Oath Bill 
Make Teachers” 1937; Harley 1913, 1917, 1928; Struik 1991; U.S. Congress 1953; 
Van Vaerenewyck 1926). 

At the Sam Adams School, Harley taught his students to appreciate the Freudian 
essence of modern personality theory and illustrated his lectures with clinical 
material interpreted from a psychoanalytic perspective. Consistent with this sym- 
pathetic treatment of Freud, the school’s psychiatry course was taught by a variety 
of local clinicians, including at least one prominent psychoanalyst. Designed for the 
school’s mostly middle-class students, psychology at the Adams School received a 
nonsectarian, implicitly Marxist treatment of the sort that was characteristic of the 
Rand School in the 1920s and ’30s. The result was so popular that by the time it 
closed in 1948, courses in psychology, anthropology, and general science had 
outdrawn courses in labor and economics by a wide margin (Bein 1947a; Harley 
1940; “Some Notes on Registration” 1948). 

At the Seattle Labor School, psychology courses were coordinated by Ralph 
Gundlach, who had helped found the California Labor School, taught there, and 
served as its acting director for a semester. Locally Gundlach was a well-known 
University of Washington faculty member (fired in 1949) as well as a prolabor and 
antifascist activist. Because of his greater interest in social psychology, and because 


7. The most famous of the group was the Vienna-trained Marie H. Briehl, who had lectured for the Daily 
Worker Medical Bureau in New York a dozen years earlier (“Health and Hygiene” 1935). 
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the Seattle school was small and tied more closely to local trade unions, its 
psychology courses contrasted sharply with those in people’s schools elsewhere. 
Most often they were devoted to topics with practical application, such as the 
psychology of industrial relations; the survey course in psychology also seems to 
have been pitched at a less abstract level (i.e., its goal was to “explain your personal 
relations”). Either because of Gundlach’s lack of interest in clinical matters or the 
student body’s perceived interests, psychoanalysis seems to have had little role in 
the Seattle school’s curriculum (FBI 1945; Gundlach 1974; Jenkins 1991; Sargent 
and Harris 1986). 

If all these schools’ courses sound politically eclectic, with a large dose of 
liberalism included, it is because they were as eclectic and liberal as the communist 
movement itself. When the schools opened, Earl Browder was presiding over the 
dissolution of the CP in favor of an all-class alliance. Then, after his departure and 
the reconstitution of the party, Communist strategy continued to emphasize the 
importance of white-collar workers and professionals, both as allies and potential 
recruits. Throughout these changes, the party’s political inclusiveness found expres- 
sion in the people’s schools’ treatment of all subjects, including psychology. 

By the decade’s end, however, this period of liberalization had ended. Following 
the failure of the Wallace campaign and the related upsurge of anticommunism, the 
people’s schools were one of the many Left institutions transformed by the party’s 
increasing isolation and inward turn. In 1947 and 1948, government and right-wing 
harassment forced the smaller schools to close, leaving only San Francisco and New 
York as functioning enterprises. Then, in 1949, these two remaining schools began 
curricular reforms to bring them in line with the party’s Cold War strategy. While 
all subjects were affected, psychology underwent the greatest changes as the 
unconscious, all versions of psychoanalysis, and all Western theories of personality 
were declared enemies of the people. Where the comrades in the 1930s had chanted 
“Don’t be Unconscious; Join Our Ranks,” the mood of the early 1950s was closer to 
“Fight the Unconscious; Join Our Ranks.” In place of the 1938 demand “Build 
More Clinics; You’ll Need Less Prisons,” the slogan for 1949 could well have been 
“Therapy No; Activism Yes.” 


Razing Consciousness (1949) 


New York. In the Cold War transformation of communist education, New York’s 
Jefferson School led the way. There, an intellectual debate over the teaching of 
psychology had begun at the war’s end when the psychiatrists Joe Furst and Joe 
Wortis began to argue the politics of psychoanalysis in the New Masses. Furst was a 
protégé of Karen Horney who had served on the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union’s medical staff and had been teaching psychiatry at the Jeff School 
since it opened, Sympathetic to post-Freudian psychotherapy, Furst spent the 
decade 1945-55 practicing psychoanalysis and trying to formulate his own Marxist 
theory of personality (Furst 1954). 

His debating opponent was Joe Wortis, well-known advocate of organically 
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based therapies who had received his M.D. in Europe and introduced insulin-shock 
treatment into the United States. An opponent of all types of psychotherapy, Wortis 
had undergone a brief training analysis with Sigmund Freud, during which the two 
men argued politics. After teaching at the Workers’ School, Wortis spent the war 
working for the U.S. Public Health Service. Returning to civilian life, he tried to 
take back what he considered “his” course in psychiatry at the Jeff School but was 
turned down by the school’s director, Howard Selsam. While trying to reestablish 
his brand of psychiatry at the school, Wortis polemicised against the current teacher 
(Joe Furst) in the New Masses, whose editors had begun the debate by reprinting an 
anti-Freudian article by Wortis from a psychiatric journal.® 

Returning to the Jeff School faculty in the fall of 1946, Wortis was accompanied 
by a small but noteworthy change in the description of the psychiatry course. Where 
before it was described as “an introductory study . . . of psychoanalysis and its 
important contributions to modern psychiatry,” the new catalogue offered “an 
introductory study and evaluation . . . of psychoanalysis,” the contributions of 
which were no longer described as “important” (Jefferson School 1946, 37, empha- 
sis added). More significantly, students were now told that they should not 
approach mid-range courses in psychology without preparatory courses in Marxist 
sociology and philosophy. 

For the next two years the appearance of psychology and psychiatry courses 
changed very little. Then at the end of 1949, the school’s administration undertook 
a self-study and found major problems in the faculty, curriculum, and student body. 
Basic courses, the study explained, were too abstract and academic in orientation. 
They were suited to the background of the faculty (middle class) and current 
students (middle class), rather than to the school’s target population of industrial 
workers. In addition to these flaws in the basic curriculum, electives such as 
psychology and psychiatry were found even more deficient in political content. 
Little of the school’s offerings, the administrators complained, prepared the stu- 
dents to follow the CPUSA and the Soviet leadership into the struggle against 
reaction and imperialism. 

As a remedy, faculty were told to adopt a “largely polemical” style and to 
differentiate their views from those of the bourgeoisie on all topics. To this end, 
combined faculty-staff committees were instructed to revise course syllabi, orient- 
ing the teaching around the leading role of the Communist party USA and of the 
Soviet Union on all questions (Jefferson School Staff 1949). 

In compliance with these recommendations, descriptions of psychology courses 
at the Jefferson School underwent dramatic changes within a year. Beginning in 
January 1950, “Introductory Psychology” promised to answer specific questions of 
human behavior phrased in the language of simplistic, reductionist Marxism (e.g., 


8. Following their exchange in New Masses, each man had his articles reprinted as a pamphlet. Their 
debate then continued as a battle for counter space and readership in CP bookstores (Furst 1978; Wortis 
1977). 
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“How does one’s social-economic environment affect his personality and _atti- 
tudes?’”). And all contemporary psychological theories now carried the warning 
label “bourgeois schools” of thought. 

Psychiatry was still taught by Joseph Furst, but every aspect of the course was 
recast in terms of social class. Human behavior was not so much the course’s 
subject matter as was psychiatry itself: “‘a medical and social science which has 
reflected class relationships from the time of the Greeks to the present . . . [when it 
has become] an ideological weapon of the bourgeoisie.” Later, as the Cold War 
deepened, psychoanalysis was demoted further from “bourgeois theory” to “deca- 
dent bourgeois theory.” 

Outside the Jefferson School, psychotherapy and psychoanalysis were attacked 
even more vigorously by the leadership of the CPUSA, echoing an anti-Freud 
campaign in the Soviet Union and European CPs. Rank-and-file Communists first 
learned of the campaign from the Worker’s columnists in the early 1950s; by spring 
the party had declared psychoanalysis to be a pestilence within the membership that 
had to be wiped out. From then on, undergoing psychotherapy of any kind was 
cause for resignation or expulsion (Harris 1990b). 

For professionals close to the CP and the Jefferson School, the opening of this 
campaign was signaled by an anti-Freudian self-criticism by a group of Communist 
psychiatrists in France. Published in June 1949, it was quickly translated and 
reprinted in Masses and Mainstream, and then debated at a Jefferson School forum 
sponsored by the Benjamin Rush Society (Bonnafe et al. 1949a, 1949b). Although 
its authors condemned liberal trends in social psychiatry, such as the idea that 
racism and nationalism were psychological problems, the French comrades were 
actually less hostile to psychotherapy than the Stalinist and physiological- 
reductionist factions of U.S. Communist psychiatrists (e.g., Psychiatric Newsletter 
1949). As read by most Americans, however, this message from France was an 
unequivocal rejection of psychoanalysis, backed by the authority of the French (and 
implicitly the Soviet) Communist party. 

Soon, the relationship of forces in the Marx-Freud debate shifted dramatically, 
with those sympathetic to a psychodynamic understanding of class relations in full 
retreat. After publishing a few issues of its journal, the Benjamin Rush Society was 
taken over by neo-Pavlovian backers of Stalin’s new campaign to purge Soviet 
psychiatry and psychology of non-Russian influences (Joravsky 1989; Graham 
1987). In subsequent years, the Society’s propsychotherapeutic members were 
forced to continue the debate either in private or in the pages of Science and Society 
(Harris 1990b). 

San Francisco. On the West Coast, the second half of the 1948-49 school year 
saw the California Labor School apparently conducting its business as usual, 
registering its largest enrollments since its opening. In psychology, courses were 
mostly taught by the same group of psychoanalysts and psychologists as before, 
with the cooperation of local groups such as the San Francisco Mental Hygiene 
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Society. This appearance of normaicy, however, masked a struggle between the 
Communist party and the Labor School over its ideologically eclectic courses in 
psychology. 

At most people’s schools, psychology courses used standard academic texts 
supplemented by Marxist classics and articles from Science and Society. At the 
California Labor School, however, syllabi from 194447 suggest that at least some 
of its courses omitted the Marxism altogether. Child development, for example, 
used texts no more radical than the writings of Anna Freud, Margaret Mead, 
Benjamin Spock, and the Child Study Association of America. And although 
Cavendish Moxon assigned readings from Engels and Plekhanov, his 1946 course 
“Psychology and the Social Order” was basically a neo-Adlerian explanation of how 
to overcome obstacles to personal creativity and fulfillment (California Labor 
School 1945; Kasanin 1945; Moxon 1946; Sheviakov 1944). 

In the summer of 1947, a more critical view of psychology was introduced at a 
one-day Labor School conference on “Materialism and Idealism,” at which the 
works of Freud, Jung, and Horney were examined—and apparently disparaged for 
their idealist content. Over the next two years, course offerings in psychology seem 
to have been in flux, with a mixture of critical and more positive treatments. Then, 
in August 1949, the anti-Freudian forces gained the upper hand when the Jefferson 
School’s Joe Furst came to enlighten the San Francisco comrades on the increasing 
political struggle in psychiatry and psychology. Serving as the keynote speaker at a 
weekend conference, “The Battleground of Philosophy,” Furst stayed to offer a 
follow-up seminar on “Materialism and Modern Psychology” (California Labor 
School 1949b; Furst 1949a, 1949b). 

As remembered by the Labor School’s director, Dave Jenkins, Furst’s mission 
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was to convince the School to cease teaching psychology that was sympathetic to 
psychoanalysis. Aided by pressure from local Communist officials and a change in 
the school administration, his message had a dramatic impact. Coincidentally with 
the anti-Freud campaign, Jenkins resigned as director and was replaced by an 
ex-Stanford professor not known for his independence from the Communist party’s 
directives. Immediately, psychology disappeared from the catalogues of the Cali- 
fornia Labor School, where previously there had always been at least one or two 
courses (Jenkins 1990, 1991). 


People’s Schools on the Wane (1950-57) 


After 1949, Communist education increasingly turned to the task of defending 
the party against destruction. Strategically, the leadership took this to mean 
reorienting the party toward an ideal composition of industrial workers and steadfast 
supporters among the middle classes. In regard to teachers and students, as the Cold 
War developed, “steadfast supporters” meant only those who would oppose liberal- 
ism on all fronts, including intellectual ones. 

At the Jefferson School, the years after 1949 saw the faculty shrink to five men 
whose loyalty to the anti-Freud campaign appears to have been unwavering. In 
addition to Joe Furst, this group included two M.A. psychologists (one of whom 
had been a leader in the Psychologists League), a social worker who had previously 
contributed child-rearing advice to the Worker, and Harry K. Wells, the party 
philosopher who specialized in psychology and education. 

Initially they taught psychiatry, psychology, and a course on child-rearing and 
marital problems. When enroliments shrank by one-fifth in 1951, it was the 
psychiatry course that was dropped. Remaining was a psychology course whose 
description evolved from “a working class approach to the study of the human 
mind” to “a Marxist approach . . .,” and then to “the Marxist approach. . .” 
(emphases added).? Also remaining was a course on “Marriage and Family Life” 
which addressed practical problems in home life faced by leftists during the depths 
of the McCarthy era, such as civil defense drills and anticommunism at school, 
male chauvinism at home, sexual promiscuity, and racism among the children of 
party members. Although the moralistic tone of the party’s approach to these 
problems is jarring if read with today’s consciousness, at the time this course was a 
tactically innovative part of the party’s defense against what it considered to be the 
imminent ascendence of a fascist government. 

By 1954, the Jeff School’s enrollment had fallen to half of what it was during its 
heyday in the 1940s; the remaining two psychology courses were now both taught 
by the virulently antipsychological philosopher Harry Wells. Then, in fall 1956 


9. While all courses reflected the 1950s turn in Soviet psychology, the most blatant was titled: “Pavlov 
and the Struggle against Freudianism.” 
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widespread defections from the party following the Khrushchev revelations forced 
the school to close.'° 

In San Francisco, psychology courses had disappeared following Joe Furst’s 
1949 visit to put the California Labor School under manners. After the school’s 
leadership changed and the national anti-Freud campaign had been running for a 
few years, psychology was supplanted by courses on the life and work of Ivan 
Pavlov; these were taught from a rabidly antipsychological perspective, consistent 
with Stalin’s pro-Pavlov campaign. In 1954, for example, the Labor School offered 
a fourteen-week course on “Pavlov’s contributions to our social, mental, and 
physical health,” followed by an advanced course, “New Material on Pavlov.” 
Taught by nonspecialists and party functionaries, these courses proclaimed that the 
great Russian physiologist had discovered “the method which opened the door to 
exact, genuinely scientific answers [to] ‘what determines man’s consciousness?’ ”; 
they also promised to discuss the role played by conditioned and unconditioned 
reflexes in the “struggle for freedom” (Roberts 1955; California Labor School 
1955a, 1955b). Under continued attack by federal and local agencies, the California 
Labor School closed in June 1957 (Ginger and Christiano 1987). 


Dynamics of Communist Education in Psychology 


In the folklore of the U.S. left, the Communist party is often described as 
uniformly antipsychological and antipsychoanalytical. Conversely, the psy- 
choanalytic movement has been portrayed as solidly conservative, apart from a few 
bohemians in the 1920s and a handful of émigré analysts in the late 1930s (Jacoby 
1983). The history of communist education, however, belies such stereotypes. Only 
during the height of the Cold War did the party attempt to exorcise the mem- 
bership’s unconscious. Even then its efforts were only successful within party 
institutions (as the people’s schools had become) and had little impact on those 
analysts who were Marxists (Harris and Brock 1991). 

During the heyday of communist education, the CP leadership abstained on 
issues of psychological and psychoanalytic politics. In the absence of directives 
from above, mid-level party leaders were guided by their personal sympathies, 
often politically constructive and informed by personal experience or relationships 
with psychotherapists. 


10. Despite annual drops in enrollment of 20 to 50 percent, the Jefferson School remained open during 
the darkest days of the McCarthy era, and could have survived at one fifth of its mid-’40s enrollments 
with only party militants as students. Following the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet CP, however, the 
number of students at the Jeff School dropped from a few thousand to a few hundred and most of the fall 
1956 classes had to be cancelled. Although the school’s closing was publicly blamed on the Cold War 
and McCarthyism, an internal staff report acknowledged that it was due to the “very serious decline in the 
ideological prestige and authority of the Jefferson School.” See the contrasting “Memorandum on the 
Jefferson School” (26 October 1956) and “Statement of the Board of Trustees of the Jefferson School of 
Social Science” (27 November 1956), both in the Alexander Trachtenberg Papers, Wisconsin State 
Historical Society. 
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A related influence on the presentation of psychology was the prominence of 
psychologists and psychiatrists as founders, administrators, and faculty at workers’ 
and people’s schools. If one were to make psychologist-or-psychiatrist into a single 
occupational category, it would easily surpass all others in producing leaders of 
people’s schools in the 1940s. Moreover, most of those individuals were sympathe- 
tic to psychoanalysis; they hoped to salvage as much of Freud as could be justified 
by contemporary philosophical and empirical standards. 


Psychology as Part of a Workers’ Counterculture 


For these and other reasons, the mid-1940s saw the people’s schools adopt the 
fullest, least sectarian psychology curriculum in the years of their highest enroll- 
ments and widest influence. To Freudo-phobics such as Joe Wortis, this conjuncture 
of neo-Freudianism and popular influence was not accidental. Middle-class students 
and psychoanalytically informed courses both marked a retreat from Marxist princi- 
ples brought on by the pressures of the Cold War. 

A more charitable interpretation of the people’s schools’ psychology curricula 
was that they were an attempt to create a working-class counterculture. Applying 
Gramsci’s writings to the history of workers’ education, it can be argued that 
successful anticapitalist movements have always vied with the ruling classes in all 
areas of social and cultural life. In this view, workers’ education cannot be narrow if 
it is to be liberating. While the working classes need to learn the requisite economic 
and trade union skills for work-place organizing, they also need to develop their 
own class identity, self-awareness, historical consciousness, and sense of purpose 
(Barrow 1989). These latter tasks, whether pursued at the Rand School in 1917 or 
the Jefferson School in 1947, have required the fullest educational curriculum, 
including subjects such as psychology, music, theater, and literature. 

From this perspective, people’s schools at their most successful were part of a 
cultural-intellectual program that Marvin Gettleman has termed “default Gramsc- 
ism.” That is, people’s schools were one of many alternative institutions created to 
serve the class struggle. These institutions, which included theater companies, 
workers’ choirs, student councils, and neighborhood extension programs, were not 
directly controlled by unions or workers’ organizations. Rather, they were 
semiautonomous, as were the intellectuals and professionals who staffed them. 
Although not all members of the working class, these individuals linked themselves 
to the class by engaging in popular movements and by providing antibourgeois 
forms of education, recreation, and entertainment (Gettleman 1988). 

Consistent with this strategy, people’s schools recruited prominent psychologists 
and psychiatrists who were sympathetic to workers’ education to serve as part-time 
teachers. The goal was not just to bring legitimacy to the school, although that did 
occur. Rather, school administrators hoped that teaching in an ideologically un- 
fettered environment would create linkages between these sympathizers and the 
“organic intellectuals” of the working class—self-taught workers and those who 
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placed their traditional education at the service of the party and the larger class 
struggle (Hoare and Smith 1971). 

During the 1940s, people’s schools successfully enlisted sympathetic psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists as teachers. In Cleveland, for example, the Ohio School of 
Social Science recruited Western Reserve psychologist Calvin Hall, who served as 
state chairman of the Wallace for President committee and volunteered to teach 
working-class students (Hall 1953). Similarly, the Jefferson School attracted the 
staff of the Child Study Association of America to its faculty with the promise of 
teaching working-class parents (Gruenberg 1949). Although these new teachers did 
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not necessarily share their senior colleagues’ commitment to Marxist personality 
theory, they were welcomed as contributors to the schools’ attempt at democratic, 
nonelitist instruction. 

Meanwhile, the schools attempted to maintain the interest of those professionals 
who were trying to independently develop a Marxist psychology. In New York at 
the war’s end, a sizable segment of New York’s young psychoanalysts considered 
themselves Marxists, together with groups in psychiatry, social work, and academic 
psychology. Although only a dozen ever taught at the Jefferson School, the larger 
circle kept track of the debate over Freud, Marx, and dialectical materialist psychi- 
atry through publications, their own study groups, and at special forums and 
symposia at the school."! 

Eventually, however, default Gramscism turned to Cold War sectarianism, 
ending the people’s schools’ chances to link professionals to the working class. By 
1949, government repression and the party’s miscalculations (e.g., in the Wallace 
campaign) sufficiently isolated the Communist movement to create a supportive 
environment for those opposed to comradely discussions of unresolved scientific 
questions. At the top, bureaucrats and intellectual commissars began to direct a 
campaign against psychology in all areas of life, education included. At the bottom, 
students turned the antielitist classrooms of the remaining people’s schools into 
combat zones, attacking faculty who deviated from the new anti-Freudian ortho- 
doxy. 

In earlier years, students’ militant demands for nonhierarchical classes were part 
of the schools’ antibourgeois culture. In 1935, for example, the first issue of the 
New York Workers’ School’s student newsletter featured a gossip column called 
“Left Tabs,” airing student complaints over faculty behavior (e.g., tardiness). In 
regard to students speaking up in class, the columnist reported that: 


Mac Libby’s students are about to go on strike, or at least we are informed so. Their 
demands? The right to be heard in class, and the floor for 25% of the evening (“Left 
Tabs” 1935, 3). 


Foreshadowing the sectarianism of the 1950s, however, the newsletter showed 
that student irreverence did not extend to Communist officialdom. In another issue, 
an article on study habits discussed learning by rote memory and asserted that too 
much memorization was unhealthy. In regard to party bosses, however, such 
caveats did not apply: “It is wise to retain [by memory] some of the statements 
which have been made by the great leaders of the Communist Party” (“Left Tabs” 
1936, 3). 


11. The most successful forum at the Jefferson School was a day-long conference in May 1948, 
“Towards a Progressive Psychiatry,” at which prominent psychoanalysts, including Bernard Robbins and 
Irving Bieber, shared the stage with anti-Freudians from psychiatry, philosophy, and anthropology. See 
also Marmor (1949). : 
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When the communist movement was healthy, such advice may have been widely 
ignored or have had little negative effect on collaborative intellectual work. In more 
difficult times, however, it combined with a change in the party’s political positions 
to encourage student polemics against faculty who failed to sufficiently praise 
Pavlov, Makarenko, and other Soviet icons (Jefferson School 1948, 1955). By the 
late 1940s this resulted in the alienation of formerly sympathetic teachers, as both 
Communist and non-Communist mental health professionals began to characterize 
the Jefferson School as dominated by “sectarian purists” (Reynolds 1954). In a 
downward spiral, the departure of initially sympathetic faculty and the lack of 
working-class students strengthened the hands of functionaries, who were happy to 
teach subjects about which they lacked expertise. '? 

The result was an emigration of Marxist therapists and their allies from the 
formerly friendly territory of the people’s schools. With their transformation into 
schools for cadres, discussions of politics and the unconscious continued in locales 
beyond the party’s control. One was the pages of the independent Marxist journal 
Science and Society, although even there the anti-Freudians dominated. A second 
venue was a group of dance clubs in New York that catered to political independents 
and leftists, where an evening’s dancing was often preceded by a lecture on sex, 
hypnosis, or forensic psychiatry.'> A third was the psychological advice column of 
the left tabloid, The Daily Compass, written by an independent Marxist therapist 
and titled “What’s YOUR Problem?” (Blazer 1951). 

A final arena for continued psychopolitical discussions were the medical, psy- 
chiatric, and psychoanalytic institutions in which Marxists practiced, including one 
day hospital designed to test Marxist psychiatric ideas (Community Medical 
Foundation 1946; Robbins et al. 1955). In those therapeutic settings and training 
institutes, former teachers at the people’s schools collaborated with liberals and 
radicals alike, while trying to ignore the excesses of the anti-Freud campaign. 
Hunkered down against Cold War repression and anti-intellectualism, some lost 
faith in the communist movement or in dialectical materialism as a scientific 
method. Others persevered. Balancing the demands of profession and political 
avocation, they continued to work toward a Freud-Marx synthesis. As in the time of 
Oscar Ameringer, that work demanded complex negotiations among student, 


12. Although the student composition varied from city to city, Boston reported that 10 percent of its 
students were union members and 5 percent were production workers (Sam Adams School 1949a, 
1949b). The optimism and frustrations of faculty can be seen in Ralph Gundlach’s work at the Seattle 
Labor School, where he enjoyed teaching to classes of local union activists and hoped to turn his lectures 
into a small book on labor and psychology. Finding himself in conflict with the school’s Board, 
Gundlach resigned as head of the curriculum committee; a less dedicated sympathizer would have 
severed ties with the school (Gundlach 1946a, 1946b, 1947). 

13. In 1949-50, for example, the classified ads in the Worker and Daily Compass regularly announced 
lectures by psychiatrists, psychologists, and hypnotists at the Fraternal Clubhouse, the Panel Room, the 
Literary Forum, and the Hotel Diplomat; after the lecture, ads promised, “chairs vanish—lights dimmed. 
A rhumba society orchestra [appears] for dancing.” 
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teacher, and political organization over the boundary between politics and psychol- 
ogy. With workers’ and people’s schools no longer providing a base for those 
straddling the psychopolitical border, other institutions had to be improvised by 
those unwilling to make a forced choice between psyche and society. 
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